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OSSIANIC  CONTROVERSY. 


^^^|<^.6EF0EE  we  approach  tlie  merits  of  tliis  controversy,  we 
^jflj^  nnist  briefly  allude  to  its  origin,  and  the  circumstances 
which  at  first  roused  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  literary 
men  regarding  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Ossianic  poems. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  last  century  John  Home,  the 
author  of  the  once-celebrated  tragedy  of  "  Douglas,"  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Gaelic  poetry,  through  an 
article  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  written  by  a  man  named  Jerome 
Stone,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  Fifeshire,  and  rector  of 
an  academy  at  Dunkeld.  Mr  Home  conferred  with  Professor 
Ferguson,  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  on  the  subject  of  Gaelic 
poetry,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of  Stone's  statements 
regarding  its  excellence.  Professor  Ferguson  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Stone,  regarding  the  merits  of  those  hitherto 
uncollected  stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  treasured  up  in  the 
poetical  compositions  possessed  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
James  Macpherson,  a  native  of  Badenoch,  was  officiating  as 
tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr  Graham,  younger  of  Kalgowan,  in  the 
year  1759.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  Mr  Home  happened 
to  be  at  INIoffat,  where  he  met  Macpherson.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  discovered  that  Macpherson  was  in  possession 


of  some  pieces  ot'  original  Gaelie  poetry,  one  of  which  he  de- 
sired  to  be  trauslated.  Alacphersou  furuished  hiui  with  a 
trauslation  of  two  fragmeuts  which  he  very  much  admired. 
Ou  his  returu  to  Ediuburgh,  Home  commuuicated  to  the  circle 
of  his  literary  frieuds  his  discoveries  of  valuable  curiosities  in 
literature.  The  literary  circle  at  the  time  cousisted  of  David 
Hume,  the  historian;  Dr  Robertson,  Dr  Blair,  Dr  Carlyle,  Mr 
Home,  and  others.  Of  these  Dr  Blair  specially  interested 
himself  iu  the  collecting  and  publishiug  of  these  Ossiauic 
poems.  So  much  did  he  admìre  the  specimeus  showu  him  by 
Mr  Home,  that  he  desired  au  immediate  interview  with  Mr 
Macpherson.  The  latter  informed  him  that  these  were  but 
specimens  of  greater  and  more  cousideralde  poems,  well  knowu 
to  the  nacives  of  the  Highlands,  aud  frequently  rehearsed  at 
their  firesides.  Dr  Blair  urged  him  to  translate  into  Euglish 
all  the  fragments  at  his  command,  at  tlie  same  time  promising 
that  lie  would  secure  their  circulation.  Macpherson  was  most 
reluctant  to  uudertake  this  task,  declariug,  what  every  High- 
lander  knows  to  be  true,  that  "  no  translation  of  his  could  do 
justice  to  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  origiual;  and  that,  besides 
injuring  them  by  translation,  he  apprehended  that  they  would 
be  very  ill  relished  l:)y  tlie  pu1)lic,  as  l)eing  so  very  different 
from  the  strain  of  modern  ideas,  aud  of  modern  and  coiTect 
poetry."  By  appealing,  however,  to  his  patriotism  as  a  High- 
lander,  Macpherson  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  translation,  and '  several  pieces  were  published  in  the  year 
1760,  under  the  title  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected 
in  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland." 

These  "  Fragments  "  haviug  obtained  much  public  fa^'our, 
Macpherson  was  prevailed  upon,  by  Dr  Blair  and  a  circle  of 
friends,  to  disengage  himself  from  all  other  employments  and  to 
set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Highlands.     Consequently,  in  the  year 


17(30,  lip  travelled  tlu'ou.nli  tlie  iioith-westevn  parts  of  liiveniess- 
sliire,  tlie  Lsle  of  Skye,  aiid  some  of  tlie  adjacent  islands.  Jn 
the  course  of  his  tour  lie  corresponded  with  Dr  Blair  and  others 
as  to  his  success  in  discovering  tlie  reniains  of  ancient  poetry. 
On  his  return  to  Edinlturgh,  iu  tlie  year  17G1,  he  published 
"  Fingal,"  an  epic  poeni;  and  in  the  following  year,  1762, 
auother  epic  poeni  called  "  Temora,"  affixing  to  oue  of  the 
books  of  the  latter  the  original  Gaelic. 

Tlie  success  of  these  poenis  was  truly  niarvellous.  The 
Hterary  world  stood  aghast  and  gazed  upon  theni  with  adnii- 
ration.  They  were  translated  into  French,  Gernian  and  Italian. 
They  obtained  a  place  in  the  library  of  Napoleon,  and  received 
the  commendation  of  Goethe,  of  Schiller,  and  of  the  great 
historian  Da\  id  Hume.  But  the  tide  was  soon  to  turn.  The 
okl  prejudice — "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  V' — 
stirred  up  many  opponents.  Was  it  possible  that  such  gems 
shoukl  be  found  among  sucli  barbarous  hordes  as  the  High- 
kanders  of  Scotland  ?  Had  they  been  discovered  in  the  pkdns 
of  sunny  England,  these  poems  would  have  been  perfectly 
gennine ;  but  who  would  believe  that  such  gems  coukl  be  fouud 
among  the  savages  of  the  JSTorth  ?  Macpherson  was  denouuced 
as  an  impudent  forger.  The  great  moralist  Dr  Johnson, 
j\Ir  l'inkerton,  and  Mr  Laing,  author  of  a  History  of  Scotknd, 
took  up  the  cudgel  against  him.  The  prejudices  against 
Highkanders  which  still  exist,  even  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in  the  minds  of  Lowbnders  and  Engiishmen,  I  believe  were 
the  origin  of  such  violent  assaults;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
Macpherson  himself  was  frce  of  l)kame.  Instead  of  boklly 
coniiìig  forward  to  defend  his  position  he  became  sulky. 
When  called  upon  to  publish  the  originals  he  declared  he  had 
no  mouey.  When  the  money  was  offered  to  him  he  had  no 
time.     Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  Macpherson's  proud 


and  siiUeii  temper,  cuiiiLined  Avitli  liis  ambiguous  mannev  of 
expression — at  one  time  calling  himself  author.  at  another 
translator — we  are  indebted  for  all  the  reasonable  suspicions 
attached  to  the  authenticity  of  these  Ossianic  poems.  Tn  a 
letter  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  6tli  October,  1763,  David  Hume 
depicts  the  feelings  witli  whicli  Macpherson  regarded  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  veracity. 

"  You  must  expect,"  lie  says,  "  no  assistance  from  JMac- 
pherson,  who  flew  into  a  passion  wdien  I  told  him  of  the  letter 
I  had  wrote  to  you.  But  you  must  iiot  mind  so  strange  and 
heteroclite  a  mortal,  tlian  whoni  I  have  scarce  ever  known  a 
man  more  perverse  and  ur,amial)k\  He  will  probably  depart 
for  Florida  with  Governor  Johnstone,  and  I  AAOidd  advise  liim 
to  travel  among  the  Chickisaws  or  Cherokees  in  order  to  tame 
and  civilize  hini."  But  tliis  must  be  said  in  his  behalf  that 
he  deposited  his  ]MSS.  with  his  puljlishers  Beckett  and  De 
Hondt,  Strand,  London,  and  published  the  fact  in  the  news- 
papers.  But  no  one  took  tlie  trouble  of  examining  them.  His 
friends  did  not  think  it  necessary,  and  his  foes  were  not  equal 
to  the  task.  Had  he,  however,  preserved  the  original  MSS. 
collected  from  his  friends  in  the  Highlands,  the  controversy 
woukl  have  been  settled  at  his  death ;  but  the  originals  were 
either  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  poems  left  behind  hiin  and 
published  hy  the  Highland  Society  of  London  in  1807,  wen>, 
found  to  be  either  in  the  handwriting  of  Macpherson  or  his 
amanuensis.     Such  is  the  origin  of  this  controversy. 

I  now  turn  your  attention  to  its  nierits,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  classify  and  set  before  you,  in  au  intelligible  and  concise 
manner,  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Ossianic  poems. 

L  It   is    objected   that  poems  breathing  a   spirit  of  such 


teiideriiess  and  Tetineinent  eould  nnt  [lossilily  luive  becu  the 
pruductiou  ot'  such  a  barbarous  people  as  ihe  Caledoniaus. 
Ossian  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  secoud 
or  the  l)eginniug  of  the  third  century,  aud  it  is  argued  from 
the  state  of  civilisation  anioug  the  Celtic  natious  of  that  period 
that  such  a  work  as  that  of  Ossian  must  be  an  impossibility. 
"  The  production  of  the  Celtic  muse,"  says  Mr  Laing,  "  would 
persuade  iis  to  believe  that  the  early  mauuers  of  the  Highlauders 
displayed  a  civilisation  inconsisteut  with  au  utter  iguorauce  of 
the  arts  of  life  ;  au  uniform  heroism  uukuown  to  barbarians  ; 
a  gallantry  which  chivahy  never  iuspired  ;  a  humanity  which 
reiinemeut  has  uever  equalled,  aud  that  before  their  advance  to 
the  sliepherd  state  they  possessed  a  correct  taste,  a  poHshed 
diction,  a  cultivated  and  sublime  x^oetry  euriched  with  the 
choicest  images  of  classical  antiquity  and  intermixed  with  all 
the  seutimental  aftectation  of  the  present  times."  (History  of 
Scotlaud,  A'oL  III.)  As  this  is  oue  of  the  gravest  objections 
offered  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  it  deserves  our 
gravest  consideration.  Many  are  but  too  giad  to  believe  in  the 
barbarity  of  our  Highlanders  even  as  they  exist  iu  the  Nine- 
teenth  Ccntury  ;  aud  when  they  think  of  the  period  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  centuries  elapsiug  between  the  composition  and 
publication  of  these  poems,  they  are  too  ready  to  acquiesce 
without  niuch  further  inquiiy  in  the  opiniou  expressed  by  Mr 
Laing.  ]Mr  Laiug  pays  a  liigh  complimeut  to  the  poetry 
ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  if  these  poems  be  liis  geuuine  produc- 
tions  he  indirectly  pays  a  similar  compliment  to  the  author 
and  to  the  race  to  wliich  he  belonged.  The  sculptured  stones 
of  Scotland,  the  vitrified  forts,  the  brave  resistance  oflered  by 
the  Caledonians  to  the  Eomans,  the  speech  of  Galgacus  at  the 
battle  of  the  Grampiaus,  all  show  that  the  Caledonians  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  were  uot  altogether  so  barbarous  as  Mr 
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Laing  would  have  them.  He  speaks  ol'  the  Celts  as  not  having 
advanced  even  to  the  shepherd  state,  and  is  consequently  stag- 
gered  at  the  retìnement  oftheir  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  generosit}- 
and  affection  which  it  breathes.  He  seems,  however,  to  forget 
the  fact  that  poetry  is  earlier  than  prose,  and  comes  earlier 
into  perfection.  Poetry  niay  well  be  defined  the  language  of 
impassioned  feeling,  and  does  not  require  cultivated  reason. 
The  earliest  records  of  all  nations  are  preserved  not  in  prose 
but  in  poetry,  and  in  as  much  as  it  is  earlier  cultivated  than 
the  otlier  arts  it  comes  sooner  into  perfection.  Tlie  human 
race  advances  towards  civilisation  accordiug  to  well-defined 
stages.  We  fìnd  man  fìrst  as  a  hunter,  tlien  as  a  shepherd, 
then  as  farmer  or  agricidturist,  aud,  last  of  all,  in  tlie  com- 
mercial  state.  The  poetry  of  any  era  embodies  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  that  era,  and,  if  abundantly  collected,  forms  a 
very  fair  index  of  the  mental  culture  of  that  age.  In  the  days 
of  Ossian  the  Caledoniaus  were  hunters ;  hence  Mr  Laing 
assumes  that  their  breasts  could  not  have  been  fìlled  with  any 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  such  as  are  embodied  in  the 
character  of  Ossianic  heroes.  Is  he  waiTanted  to  make  this 
assumption  ?  If  so,  can  he  not  make  some  allowance  for  the 
tenderness  and  generosity  of  tlie  Bard's  own  nature  and  the 
colouring  of  Iiis  fancy?  Do  we  not  know  that,  as  waters 
receive  their  taste  from  the  sands  tlirough  whicli  they  pass,  a 
man's  writings  take  the  cobur  of  his  own  niind  ?  Do  we  not 
knoAV  that  a  rude  age  is  the  age  for  poetry,  and  tliat,  in  as 
much  as  the  reasou  is  cultivated,  the  imagination  is  curljed  ? 
Besides,  Julius  Cffisar  makes  mention  of  the  Druids,  and  from 
the  description  given  of  theni  lie  no  doubt  includes  in  that 
order  the  Bards.  They,  the  Bards,  had  their  Colleges,  and 
some  of  their  pupils  were  twenty  yeai's  under  training.  Piude 
then  as  the  Celts  miglit  have  been  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 


useful  arts,  \ve  could  not  expect  tliein  to  Ije  rude  in  regfivd  to 
the  la-t  of  poetry.  Ossiau's  poenis  are  just  wliat  we  would 
expect  as  tlie  eftusions  of  the  hunters'  age,  artless,  sinjple,  bold, 
sublinie. 

II.  But  it  has  been  said  that,  supposing  these  poenis  had 
been  coniposed  by  Ossian,  to  preserve  them  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  centuries  would  have  been  inipossible.  In  a  letter  upon 
this  subject  to  Dr  Blair,  David  Hume  says,  "  The  preservation 
of  such  loug  and  such  connected  poems  by  oral  tradition  ahjue, 
during  a  coui'se  of  fourteen  centuries,  is  so  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  that  it  requires  the  strongest 
reasons  to  make  us  believe  it."  In  a  letter  to  Gibbon  he  states 
the  same  objectioii  in  different  words,  taking  good  care  to  point 
out  to  him  the  rude  and  uncivilised  character  of  the  High- 
landers.  That  "  the  preservation  of  such  long  and  connected 
poems  by  oral  tradition,"  throughout  a  lengthened  period  of 
fourteen  centuries,  seems  at  first  sight  strange,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  not  to  judge  bygone  ages 
entirely  by  the  present ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  had 
the  historian  taken  a  little  more  tiouble  to  investigate  the 
manners,  and  customs,  and  instiiutions  of  the  Highlanders, 
during  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  referred  to,  he  woukl 
have  discovered  that  the  preservation  of  these  poems  was  not 
so  wonderful  as  at  first  he  imagined.  Men  in  those  days  pos- 
sessed  more  retentive  memories  than  in  the  (kays  of  Hume. 
The  art  of  printing  has  increased  knowledge,  but  it  has  not 
improved  the  memory.  Wlien  nien  have  their  librarìe?  stored 
with  books  they  have  no  occasion  to  tax  their  memories,  they 
have  only  to  refer  to  their  authorities.  But  in  an  age  wlien 
knowledge  is  not  so  stereotyped,  men  have  to  trust  to  their 
own  mental  repositories.  In  those  days  literature  was  scarce, 
and  consequently  precious,  and,  as  an  heirloom,  handed  down 
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froiii  latlier  to  soii.  The  HighlaiKlers  occupied  aii  isolated 
position,  and  diiring  the  wiuter  eveniugs,  and  at  their  feasts 
and  entertainuients,  their  chief  pastime  consisted  in  reciting 
the  poetry  of  their  countiy's  l)ards.  Besides,  the  bardic  was 
one  of  their  most  ancient,  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  one  of  their 
most  honoured  institutions.  The  Drnids  were  their  priests  and 
philosophers,  and  the  Bards  their  poets  and  historians.  One  of 
the  laws  of  the  Druids  provided  that  noiie  of  their  mysteries 
should  be  comuiitted  to  writing ;  and  a  Bard,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  honorary  degree,  requirecl  to  conimit  to  memory  so  many 
thousand  pieces  of  the  poetical  compositions  of  his  native 
country.  Tlius  we  see  that  by  the  institution  of  the  Bards, 
and  the  constant  rehearsal  of  the  people,  these  poems  could 
have  been  lianded  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

III.  Further,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land  cannot  produce  a  single  poem  of  ohler  date  than  the 
eighteenth  century.  "  If  a  single  poem  of  Ossian,"  says  Mr 
Laing,  "  in  manuscript,  of  an  older  ihite  than  the  present 
centuiy  (1700),  be  procured  and  lodged  in  a  public  library,  I 
shall  return  amoug  the  first  to  our  national  creed."  Whether 
Alr  Laing  did  or  did  n(jt  returii  to  liis  national  creed,  I  ani  not 
in  a  position  to  say  ;  l)ut  this  we  know,  that  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Dean  of  Lismore,  hitely  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr  AI'Lach- 
]an,  of  Edinburgh,  were  written  between  the  years  1512  and 
152G. 

IV.  J3ut  ^lr  Laiug  is  not  contented  with  making  this  bohl 
Ijut  unfounded  assertion,  he  charges  Macpherson  MÌth  pla- 
giarism.  He  tells  us  tliat  he  had  stolen  these  compositions 
fi'om  Holy  Writ,  and  the  classical  poets  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  This  charge  is  ably  met  by  Dr  Clark,  of  Kilmallic, 
in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,"  to  which  I  would  refer  any  oue  who  is  desirous  of 
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seeing  the  wh(jie  suhjeet  elearly  aml  euncisely  di.scussed. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  'Sh  Laing  had  not  said  that  Ossian  stole 
his  glowing  pietures  froni  tlie  aneient  classics  !  He  was,  no 
douht,  far  too  barljarous  to  drink  froni  such  refìned  fountains ! 
It  is  easy  to  charge  an  author  with  phigiarism,  but  not  so  easy 
to  substantiate  such  a  charge.  If  two  anthors,  in  deseribing 
the  sanie  scene,  eniploy  the  same  iniages,  does  that  pro^e  that 
either  is  a  plagiarist  ?  On  the  contrary,  \\e  woidd  say  tliat, 
raore  especially  in  describing  natural  objects,  the  nearer  they 
approach  each  other  in  their  descriptious  the  rarer  their  genius. 
For,  in  what  does  true  poetical  genius  consist  but  in  "  holding 
np  the  mirror  to  nature  ì" 

V.  It  has  been  further  alleged  that  the  want  of  any  aUnsion 
to  religion  proves  the  work  to  be  a  forgery.  Mr  Laing  affirms, 
"  that  from  the  difficulty  of  inventing  a  religious  mythology, 
Macpherson  has  created  a  savage  society  of  retined  Atheists, 
who  believe  in  ghosts,  but  not  in  deities;  and  that,  solicitons 
only  Ibr  proper  machinery,  he  has  rendered  the  Highlanders  a 
race  of  unparalleled  infldels,  who  believed  in  no  God  but  the 
ghosts  of  their  fathers  "  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  any  alhision  to  religiou  in  the  poems.  Man 
iu  all  ages,  and  under  aU  circumstauces,  is  a  religious  being, 
and  we  cannot  lielieve  that  tlie  Highlanders  were  a  race  of 
retined  Atheists  in  the  time  of  Ossiau.  The  best  sohition  of 
the  difficulty  is  tliat  given  l:)y  Dr  Graham  of  Aberfoyle.  He 
sho-\vs  that,  by  the  testimouy  of  antiquity,  the  Celtic  hierarchy 
was  divided  into  several  classes,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned 
its  own  particuhar  department.  The  Druids  were  first  in  rank, 
the  Bards  next,  antl  the  Enbages  hjwest.  To  the  Dniids  wei;e 
committed  the  mysteries  of  rehgion — to  tlie  Bards  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  warrior's  achievements,  and  thc  recording  of  the 
nation's  history.     Each  order  had  its  province  assigned  to  it, 
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aiid  the  oiie  was  nut  to  encroacli  upon  tlie  prerogatives  of  the 
others.  It  is  not  iniprohable  that  the  Bards  Avere  prohibited 
by  law  froin  niixing  iip  the  mysteries  of  religion  with  the 
secular  thenies  of  tlieir  songs ;  and  even  granting,  as  is  by 
most  writers  supposed,  that  before  Ossian's  time  the  Druidical 
hierarchy  had  been  abolished,  niRy  we  not  suppose  that  by  the 
force  of  custoni  the  Bard  would  have  been  restrained  from 
making  auy  allusion  to  religion  ? 

VI.  It  has  been  said,  if  the  poems,  of  wliich  INIacpherson 
pretended  to  have  given  a  translation,  did  really  exist,  how  does 
it  happen  that  they  could  not  afterwards  be  found  among  the 
Highlanders  't  Surely  Macpherson  did  not  gather  up  all  the 
nuinuscripts  available  at  the  tinie;  and  even,  supposing  he  did, 
]wems  that  for  ages  had  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition  would 
still  survive  in  the  menujries  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
reciting  theni.  Tliat  such  poems  did  exist  in  Macpherson's  day 
is  proved  by  his  own  confession,  the  testimony  of  some  of  those 
from  whoni  pieces  were  received,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Eev. 
Andrew  Gallie,  Badenoch,  and  Mr  Macpherson,  Strathmashie, 
who  had  seen  them  in  liis  possession,  and  assisted  him  in  col- 
lating  the  various  editions,  and  in  translating  the  most  difficult 
passages.  But  it  is  ratlier  unfortunate  that  the  Highland 
Society  Committee,  after  the  strictest  inquiry,  were  obliged  to 
confess  that  though  they  had  discovered  pieces  in  substance 
and  expression  the  same  as  those  translated  by  jNIacpherson, 
yet  they  coidd  not  say  they  had  found  any  oiu,  jwcm  throughout 
exactly  the  same  in  title  or  tenor.  This  is  perhaps  tlie  strongest 
argument  against  the:  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poetry.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  had  not 
begun  their  search  till  after  tlie  lapse  of  forty  years,  during 
which  period  the  condition  of  the  Higldanders  had  undergone 
a  very  considerable  change.     Indeed  the  probability  is  that  had 
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tlie  poems  not  been  collected  before  the  end  of  last  centuiy 
they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  literary  worhl. 
vVfter  the  Kebellion  of  1745  the  ohl  systeni  of  chìnship  was 
broken  up — the  people  oppressed  by  tyrannical  laws,  and  the 
growing  rapacity  of  landlords,  lost  their  chivahy  and  their 
poetry.  It  niust  also  be  reniembered  that,  through  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  Sir  Jolui  Sinclair,  Bart.,  and  the  kindness  of  Doctor 
Cameron,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  we  have  obtained 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  tliat  a  collection  of  Ossianic  poems 
had  been  luade  by  the  Rev.  John  Farc|uliarson,  a  Jesuit,  in  the 
year  1745,  while  residing  at  Strathglass.  In  1766  Mr  Far- 
cpdiarson  was  Prefect  of  Studies  at  the  Scots  College,  Douay, 
when  h(!  received  a  copy  of  Macpherson's  translation.  In 
presence  of  the  Eev.  James  Macgilvray,  and  others,  Farquhar- 
son's  manuscripts  were  compared  with  the  translation,  when 
Mr  Farquharson  declared  that  he  had  all  these  poems  in  his 
collection.  Unhappily  his  collection  was  lost — the  leaves  being 
torn  and  used  by  the  students  to  kindle  their  fires. 

Who,  then,  composed  the.se  poems  ?  By  some  it  has  been 
said  that  they  are  of  Irish  origin.  When  the  works  of 
Ossian  were  giveu  out  to  the  world,  some  of  the  Irish 
Celts  cried  out,  these  are  the  poems  of  our  country.  If 
so,  where  did  Macpherson  fìnd  them?  We  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  travelled  through  tlie  HigUands  in  search 
of  poetry,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever 
put  a  foot  upon  the  Emerakl  Isle.  We  have  the  positive 
testiniony  of  several  credible  and  respectable  witnesses,  that  he 
had  received  from  them  and  their  friends  some  Oaelic  MSS., 
and  poetical  pieces  handed  down  orally ;  but  we  have  no. 
reason  to  supjìose  tliat  he  e^'er  received  MSS.  from  Ireland. 
Froni  Ireland's  proximity  to  the  Western  Highlands — from  the 
friendly  intercourse  existing  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Celts, 
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as  well  as  frovii  thciv  siiviilai'itv  iu  laDguage,  race,  geuius  aud 
niauuevs,  we  cau  easily  suppose  tliat  possibly  tlie  works  of  the 
Caledouiau  Bard  uiight  have  made  their  way  to  Irelaud.  I 
have  uot  Ivad  au  o])portuuity  of  exainiuiug  the  Irish  poeuis 
conceruiug  the  "  Fioua,"  or  heroes  of  Fion  JMacComual ;  but 
learned  meu  who  liave  examiued  them  assure  us  that  their 
conipositiou  is  of  modern  date,  aud  iu  uo  way  to  be  compared 
to  the  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Bard,  nt  least  as  far  as  autiquity 
is  concerued.  Tliey  ascrilie  their  origiu  to  tlve  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Mr  Skeue,  iu  his  rntvodvu'tiou  aud  Notes  to  the  nirs(jcvls 
of  Ossian  collected  by  the  Deau  of  Lismove,  ascviì)es  their 
autlvorship  to  jNIr  Lachhivi  jVIacplversoiv  of  Strathuvashie. 
He  fouuds  his  argumeut  \\\)0\\  souve  vague  vumour  he  had 
heard  while  residiug  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Strathmaslvie, 
coucerniug  MSS.  fouud  auvoug  Mr  ]Macphersou's  papers  at 
his  death.  Ikvt  ai-e  we  to  believe  suclv  vague  reports?  There 
is  vio  doiibt  that  Strathvnashie  did  inuch  iu  aidiug  his  clans- 
mau  iu  collecting  Gaelic  MSS.,  in  trauscribiug  and  revisiug 
theuv  ;  but  we  cauuot  l)elie^-e  tliat  he  was  tlie  author  of 
any  of  them.  He  was  iude(Ml  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of  no  vviean 
order,  lìut  quite  iucapalile  of  singiug  iu  tlie  suljlime  aud 
lieroic  straius  of  tlve  "  aged  Bard."  The  i^ieces  he  has  left 
us  are  the  best  proof  of  this.  Tlie  uvost  commou  opiuiovi  among 
those  who  reject  the  authenticity  of  tlie  (')ssianic  poetry,  is  that 
Janves  Macphersou  himself  is  the  author;  thatlve  composed  the 
various  pieces  in  Euglish,  and  afterwards  translated  them  into 
(jaelic.  The  Highland  Society  Connnittee,  in  their  excelleut 
reportjCandidly  ackuowledge  that  they  were  unable  to  find  avnoug 
the  uatives  of  the  Ilighlands  poevns  exactly  the  same  as  those 
given  to  tlve  world  by  Macpherson;  they  also  acknowledged  tlvat 
Macphersou  may  have  supplied  chasms,  aud  softeued  incidents, 
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and  mipi'oved  thc  tc'xt;  l)ut  I  do  iiot  tliink  tliat  any  Celtic 
scliolar  capaLle  of  appreciating  Gaelic  poetry  can  believe  tliat 
Macpherson  wrote  those  ascribed  to  Ossian.  On  all  hands  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  was  no  Gaelic  scholar,  and  his  "  Trans- 
lation  of  Honier,"  and  "  The  Highlander,"  prove  hini  to  be  no 
poet.  1  woiild  ask  any  Gaelic  scholar  if  his  Ossian  reads  like 
a  translation — whicli  is  always  tanie  and  insipid  ?  T)o  you 
believe  that  Homin'  couhl  ha^'e  heeu  constructed  out  of  Pope's 
version,  or  Virgil  out  of  Dryden's  ì  AVhy  then  Ossian  out  oi' 
Macpherson's  transLation  ?  The  strongest  proofs  of  authenti- 
city  are  those  only  knoAvn  to  the  Celtic  scholar — the  internal 
evidence.  If  Alacpherson  was  the  author  his  was  the  greatest 
poetical  geuius  that  was  ever  known — greater  than  Ossian 
or  Homer.  Ossian  could  have  easily  described  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard ;  but  Macphprsou,  if  the  autlior,  had  to  throw 
himself  ììack  many  centuries  and  create  all  for  himself.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  to  wliich  I  am  inevitably  driven  is  that, 
— "  Fingal  lived  and  Ossian  sang," 
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